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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 



H. D. KITSON 
University of Chicago 



"What service may psychological tests render in vocational 
guidance?" This question is frequently asked, but the psy- 
chologist has made little reply by way of actual accomplishment. 
Since some of the problems of vocational guidance have begun 
to receive formulation there has grown up a notion that in the 
administration of this work psychological tests are to play a promi- 
nent part. On a priori grounds one would readily suppose such to 
be the case. The mental processes concerned in occupations are 
important, whether the occupation exercises chiefly the higher 
mental processes or whether it demands only simple psycho-motor 
activities. Furthermore the victories won by experimental psy- 
chology in other fields are suggestive of like results in this field. 
Speculations have been made as to the part to be played by psy- 
chological tests, and such hints as have been ventured have been 
amplified by an eager public into a dream whereby the youth of 
the future will be subjected to a test or a series of tests and will 
then be advised to enter this or that vocation. The dramatic 
possibilities of the idea have appealed vividly to the popular 
imagination, and expectation is wrought to a high pitch. Psy- 
chologists deplore this, for however anxious they may be to be 
of service in this great social movement, they know they are unable 
to realize the roseate dreams of the public. The popular concep- 
tion involves a process of "pigeonholing" — fitting an individual 
into an occupation which is supposed to be the one for which he 
was "cut out." This doctrine may be proved fallacious on several 
grounds. The objections may be couched in ethical, sociological, 
philosophical, or psychological terms. This discussion will take 
the standpoint of experimental psychology, and from this aspect 
the objections appear especially vivid. 
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A prime consideration that is neglected by the popular calcula- 
tions concerns allowances for probability of error. Errors of 
observation are inevitable in all measurements. A single observa- 
tion is less reliable than a series of observations. For this reason 
it is possible that vocational tests may require to be given several 
times in order to reduce this error to a minimum. Theoretical 
perfection would require that these testings be infinite in number. 
Such extreme refinement is not necessary, however, since methods 
are available which will indicate the reliability of a sampling. 
Nevertheless the certainty of errors must be acknowledged, and 
a single testing may not be adequate in the administration of voca- 
tional tests. Perhaps a system will be evolved by which the indi- 
vidual will be tested at intervals during his school course, as the 
organization of the Vocation Bureau at Cincinnati permits. What- 
ever arrangement is devised it will have to provide in ways at 
present unforeseen for probability of error due to chance samplings. 

A further objection to a single-test system is that it makes no 
provision for the amount of improvement which an individual is 
capable of making in a given activity. If experimental psychology 
has shown anything, it has demonstrated that capacity for improve- 
ment varies greatly with different individuals, and the initial 
standing in a test does not indicate what the standing will be in 
successive performances. This brings up the question as to how 
far the individual may be trained in an activity, and when one 
observes the astounding increases in capacity displayed in everyday 
life one hesitates to limit the individual to any single vocational 
possibility. How to arrange conditions of testing so as to provide 
for this is problematic. Perhaps learning tests will be arranged 
whereby one learns laboratory samples of activities involved in the 
vocations under consideration. At any rate it is clear that any 
system of tests must take into consideration the fact that the first 
performance does not measure ultimate ability. 

The current doctrine is further befogged by its neglect of the 
volitional factor in human endeavor. Behind all specific capacities 
lies something that is loosely called will, character, volition, etc. 
It has to do with the exercise of mental traits which are not directly 
measurable, at least not readily isolated. Psychological tests 
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appear to be limited when one undertakes to measure such traits 
as industry, persistence, honesty, etc., and the limitations make it 
impossible to predict what reaction will take place in future situa- 
tions. The psychologist is forced to conclude that careers of 
willing, variable humans cannot be mapped out with scientific 
precision, as are the courses of the planets. Professor James 
pointed this out when he wrote, "However closely psychical 
changes may conform to law, it is safe to say that individual 
histories and biographies will never be written in advance, no 
matter how 'evolved' psychology may become." 1 

Some attempts at vocational guidance are based upon interest 
as the ultimate criterion of aptitude. In evaluating this factor 
one should keep in mind several points. First, some people have 
no interest of vocational significance. Here interest as a criterion 
obviously fails. Other individuals have but one absorbing interest. 
Into this class fall the geniuses, and here interest is very properly 
regarded as an indication. In the majority of cases, however, a 
number of interests are present. They may be of equal strength. 
They may be in related fields and reinforce each other, or they may be 
in unrelated fields and antagonize each other. The perplexing thing 
about these cases of multiple interests is that the individual himself is 
unable to tell which is his strongest interest. How unstable it is, 
then, as a criterion of vocational aptitude. Finally it should be 
pointed out that interests are not always fixed things. They are 
extremely volatile. So pronounced are the vocational changes result- 
ing from changes in interest that the concept of evolution may well 
be applied to the vocational choices of many individuals. A scien- 
tific study of biographies would yield many instances of this. 

The psychological methods of studying interests fall under two 
heads — objective and subjective. The first involves the presenta- 
tion of interesting stimuli to the individual and the measurement 
of his reactions. Objective methods are so slightly developed that 
little can be said on experimental grounds either for or against 
them. Their utility is questionable, however, inasmuch as the 
stimuli must necessarily be so simple in laboratory procedure as 
to have little vocational significance. 

1 Principles of Psychology, II, 576, note. 
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The subjective method is largely used in the practice of voca- 
tional guidance, usually taking the form of a questionnaire 
modeled after the pattern set by Professor Parsons. This method 
has value when used under laboratory conditions, but experimental 
psychology has shown that the introspections of an untrained 
person are usually not very illuminating, at least in revealing deep 
motives and hidden desires. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the foregoing considerations 
is that any scheme of vocational guidance that uses interest as the 
chief arbiter in determining vocational fitness is on the wrong 
psychological basis. 

The foregoing paragraphs have touched upon some of the impli- 
cations in the present theory of vocational guidance and have 
shown some of the difficulties in maintaining the present notion 
about psychological tests. The facts seem to indicate that when 
tests come to be employed in a practical manner their function will 
be quite different from that now supposed. On many points the 
current theory of vocational guidance is seen to be untenable and 
it must be considerably modified if advance is to be made. Voca- 
tional guidance will have to be regarded, not as a process whereby 
one is designated as fitted by birth for one occupation and not 
fitted for another, with psychological tests as the chief instruments 
of selection; a more fruitful conception of the entire process is to 
regard it as monitory in nature. The individual should be measured 
from every standpoint — physiological, psychological, sociological, 
and economic. Each of these views of the individual is only 
partial and shows his standing in relation to the world in a specific 
mode. All these views must be taken in order to ascertain his 
true relation. These are not new measures to be applied in the 
guidance of vocational choice. They have been used ever since 
man began to work at diversified labor. Much of the vocational 
adjustment of the past has gone amiss, however, because of the use 
of too few measures; the individual has been viewed in only one or. 
two relationships. For example, it has been common to thrust a 
lad into business simply because his father was thus engaged — the 
economic measure; men used to be designated for the ministry 
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because of especial intellectual brilliancy — the psychological 
measure. The vocational guidance of the future must do away 
with such partial and unstandardized criteria and must be char- 
acterized, first, by the use' of all possible measures, second, by the 
taking of these measurements in a scientific manner. 

This view immediately disposes of the demand that the tech- 
nique of vocational guidance be developed exclusively by the 
psychologist. He is not more responsible for its advancement than 
is the sociologist, the physiologist, or the economist. The mental 
process constitutes only one phase of the occupational activity. 
To suppose that mental capacity alone suffices to determine occu- 
pational fitness is as absurd as the old doctrine that because a 
man is born the son of a king he is fit to rule. The individual 
should be regarded not only as an intellectual being but also 
as a creature of flesh and blood with a physical constitution amen- 
able to the laws of the physical universe; as a social entity whose 
appeal to his fellows constitutes a vital part of his vocational adjust- 
ment; and as an economic force. When these facts are realized, 
much of the extravagant talk about psychological tests will cease 
and their proper r61e will become more intelligible. 

In making positive suggestions as to the probable utility of 
psychological tests in vocational guidance it is difficult to speak 
with assurance because of the embryonic condition of mental tests. 
Most persons will agree that it is possible by means of psychologi- 
cal tests to distinguish between an individual who is character- 
istically slow and one who is characteristically fast; between one 
characteristically accurate and one characteristically inaccurate, 
as these characteristics are in extremest form. It is also possible 
to grade people with respect to the presence of certain qualities 
of ingeniousness, ability to adjust to new situations, etc. The 
methods for accomplishing these ends, however, are still far 
from standardized, and vast areas of technical ground must be 
covered before the tests will have vocational significance. Two 
methods of approach to the problem have been proposed. One 
consists in analyzing the complex activities of a vocation into 
their simple parts. Perhaps the well-known studies in telegraphy 
and typewriting will furnish a pattern for this. Perhaps the 
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time-and-motion-study methods of efficiency experts will furnish 
the model. At any rate such analysis might conceivably furnish 
laboratory samples sufficiently representative of an occupation so 
that a candidate for it might be tested. The practical difficulties 
of such a task are so enormous, however, that progress along this 
line does not look very promising. The mere physical obstacles 
to the plan are almost overwhelming. There are thousands of 
occupations in the United States. Each of these is subdivided 
into tasks with different psycho-physical activities. If tests were 
devised for each an appalling number would be required. 

Another method of approach might involve the use of tests 
that do not represent particularly obvious activities of the occupa- 
tion. Their value for test purposes would depend upon the degree 
of correlation between success in the tests and success in occupa- 
tions. These tests might be simple or complex, probably the 
latter, judging from the recent tendency in mental test procedure. 
Examples of this method of approach are found in the work of the 
Vocation Bureau. at Cincinnati 1 and of Dr. Jean Weidensall in 
mental measurements of working women in New York. 

Dr. Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern University has been 
using psychological tests in the selection of salesmen, making 
measurements of association-time, accuracy of reasoning, memory, 
etc. It should be mentioned that the psychological tests are 
not the sole criteria by which selection is made; measurements 
are also made from physiological and sociological standpoints, and 
judgments of experienced employers are used. The method 
employed by Dr. Scott, it will be observed, enables one to make 
selections on an eliminative basis. The results of the tests are 
used in admitting a man only to the position of salesman. As to 
his fitness for other occupations nothing is said. Out of a number 
of applicants for a position, the attempt is simply made to select 
the one who shows greatest general mental ability. He is hired 
on the supposition that with high records in the mental traits 
tested plus interest and experience, he would be most likely to meet 
the exacting conditions of the selling occupation. Psychological 

1 Woolley and Fischer, "Mental and Physical Measurements of Working Chil- 
dren," Mori. Sup. to Psych. Rev., XVIII, No. i, esp. pp. 245-47. 
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tests are similarly used at the University of Chicago as an aid in 
designating students for honor courses. A group of tests is used 
which exercises various kinds of mental ability, and students who 
stand highest in the tests are considered likely timber for advance- 
ment in special courses. The results of such a group of tests permit 
the assignment of ranks on the basis of amount of mental ability 
possessed without specifying relation to particular occupational 
tasks. It is quite astonishing to see how surely psychological 
tests will pick out the brightest persons in a group. All that is 
needed is a group of good tests measuring fundamental types of 
mental activity, and some method of combining the records in the 
several tests into a resultant score. This gives basis for a quantita- 
tive statement of amount of intelligence. The qualitative state- 
ment which involves specification with respect to occupations is 
another problem, and is the next step to be undertaken by experi- 
mental psychology. 

The foregoing discussion shows that experimental psychology 
can make little contribution to a "pigeonhole" type of vocational 
guidance. It refuses to prognosticate and demands a new formu- 
lation of the problem. This is furnished by the monitory (warning) 
theory, which conceives of vocational guidance as a process whereby 
the individual is measured and warned of his strengths and weak- 
nesses. 1 The measures are to be made according to scientific 
procedure, and they show one's status only at the time of measure- 
ment. To such a program the psychologist will heartily subscribe. 
He will confine his measurements to the realm of mental capacities 
with the understanding that his is only a partial view of the whole 
problem and requires the collaboration of physiologist, sociologist, 
and economist. 

The next step after measurement is to set up machinery for 
improvement of the individual. This is essentially an educational 
problem, and consists in directing the activities of the individual 
so as best to develop qualities that he needs. This is the ideal 
that motivates the system of psychological testing as employed 
at the University of Chicago. At first glance it seems remote from 
vocational guidance, but a more thoughtful consideration shows 

1 See Bloomfield (ed.), Readings in Vocational Guidance, pp. 103-8. 
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that it allows for a most useful kind of guidance — guidance in 
education. It attempts to provide conditions as favorable as 
possible for the development of useful tendencies and needed 
powers. 

It may be objected that this theory of vocational education 
would result in education for no particular occupation and thus 
would defeat the very end of vocational education. Such a con- 
clusion need not necessarily follow. The individual should always 
have a vocational aim. Let it be adopted as early as possible, so 
that the dynamic force of the "life-career motive" may be opera- 
tive. The aim should be frankly regarded by those in charge of 
education, however, as tentative and as subject to change at 
any moment. This attitude will serve as a corrective to too early 
specialization and is essential in order to allow for the numerous 
possibilities that may arise in the social and economic environment, 
for the development of abilities, for the evolution of interests, and 
for those things that are called "chance" entrants into men's 
lives. These considerations make absurd any theory of vocational 
education that would cast an individual into an unchangeable 
mold. 

The abandonment of the "pigeonhole" ideal with its distasteful 
work of prognostication will be welcomed by the psychologist. 
The adoption of the monitory conception and the assurance that 
one will not be obliged to assume the r61e of prophet should attract 
the ablest workers to this field. When false expectations are cast 
aside and unreasonable demands are withdrawn, it will be found 
that psychology can render worthy service in vocational guidance, 
and the psychologist may have a large share in the task of making 
adjustments between individuals and society. 



